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Libya and the Responsibilities 
of Power 


Bruce D. Jones 


From the beginning of protests in Libya's second city, Benghazi, the emerg¬ 
ing international 'semi-order' has performed better than we might have 
anticipated. In the face of a civilian uprising and Libyan leader Muammar 
Gadhafi's threats to crush it, the UN Security Council moved swiftly to adopt 
sanctions and refer Gadhafi and key allies to the International Criminal 
Court, invoking the 'responsibility to protect' concept in Resolution 1970. 
This, combined with the Arab League's call for imposition of a no-fly zone, 
created a sense of unity and resolve. Only the African Union dithered. Later, 
though, a 10-0-5 vote on Security Council Resolution 1973 to actually imple¬ 
ment the responsibility to protect, through a no-fly zone and additional 
military action, showed underlying divisions. Some argued that abstentions 
rather than 'no' votes were a glass half full. Since the vote, sharp criticisms 
from Russia and India about of the West's use of force, in public and in the 
Security Council, have amplified the sense of division. 

What do the divisions on the use of force portend? When US President 
Barack Obama took office, one of his administration's first foreign-policy 
speeches, delivered by National Security Advisor James Jones at the Munich 
Security Conference, highlighted that, in a world full of transnational 
threats, international security depends on a sense of'shared security'. 1 When 
it comes to non-state actors and threats to globalisation, there is plenty of 
evidence of such thinking. The UN's second vote on Libya, though, raises 
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a question of whether, when it comes to the tougher challenges of regional 
and internal stability, there is any such shared sensibility. Even less clear 
is whether there is a shared sense of the responsibility for grappling with 
those challenges. If not, it bodes ill for our collective ability to manage the 
mounting security challenges of our time. 

Libya in context 

UN Security Council votes to authorise force against a member state are 
exceedingly rare. Indeed, since the organisation was formed in 1945, it has 
really only happened three times. The first was in 1950, when the Security 
Council authorised a multinational force for Korea, at a time the Soviet 
Union was temporarily boycotting the UN, meaning it couldn't veto the 
action. The second was not until 1990, when the Security Council author¬ 
ised military action to reverse Saddam Hussein's incursion into Kuwait. 
This came shortly after the collapse of the Soviet Union, at a moment both 
of American dominance and of optimism about the prospects for a post- 
Cold War world. Even so. President George H.W. Bush and Secretary of 
State James Baker spent weeks in careful diplomacy before heading to 
the Security Council for endorsement. The third was UN authorisation for 
humanitarian intervention in Somalia, which followed soon after the Gulf 
War (as did the disastrous consequences of the Somalia operation). 

There have been other episodes, but they are partial exceptions. In 1993, 
the Security Council authorised air strikes and a no-fly zone over Bosnia, 
but that action was aimed at a break-away territory, not a recognised gov¬ 
ernment. A multinational force sent into East Timor in 1999 to put an end 
to the killing of civilians technically had the consent of the host govern¬ 
ment, Indonesia (albeit given only after the United States used its leverage 
to threaten a suspension of Indonesia's IMF/World Bank loan programme). 
One bizarre episode in June 1994 involved the Council authorising France 
to deploy a force to Rwanda to create a safe humanitarian zone in the west 
of the country, after the genocidal government of Rwanda had largely 
collapsed. 2 

Not only are these episodes historically rare, today's context differs 
in important ways. Contrast the weeks of patient and careful diplomacy 
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that preceded the Gulf War with the 36-hour rush to vote on UNSCR 1973, 
authorising the use of force to protect civilians in Libya. The UK and France 
had introduced a resolution on establishing a no-fly zone several days 
earlier, but real debate was for all intents and purposes suspended while 
the United States was publicly signalling its ambivalence, even uninterest. 
When Obama did decide that force was warranted, the speed of Gadhafi's 
march on Benghazi demanded a vote on a more forceful resolution in record 
time. It is not entirely surprising that some members of the Security Council 
felt a little whiplash. 

The United States should likewise not get over-exercised if some council 
members, including some allies, felt ambivalence about the use of force 
in Libya. Until 36 hours earlier, so did the president of the United States. 
That was not because Obama, Defense Secretary Robert Gates or Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton were blithe about the civilian consequences of 
inaction, it was because they were concerned about the political fallout in 
the region, and rightly so. US diplomats and pundits have a bad habit of 
painting in malevolent terms positions taken by other countries when they 
closely mirror positions widely held within the United States. After all, in 
expressing ambivalence about the consequences of force in Libya, countries 
like India and Russia were taking essentially the same position as the US 
Department of Defense. 

But none of this quite quells the sense of unease that not just the author¬ 
itarian powers in the Security Council, but also India, Brazil and even 
Germany, could not bring themselves to vote positively for the limited 
use of force with the intent to stop a widely loathed regime from almost 
surely conducting barbarous acts in suppressing the rebellion and retaking 
Benghazi and other rebel strongholds. 

Explaining the abstentions 

With Russia and China, the abstentions were like a glass half full. For per¬ 
manent members of the Security Council, a 'no' vote constitutes a veto, 
and an abstention is a means of allowing council action to proceed. The 
use of abstentions has become a common practice for the two countries 
(together, they have registered 54 abstentions since the end of the Cold 
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War), and the habit of abstaining at the same time is an increasingly 
common gambit (neither country wanting to stand out as having singly 
blocked council action). In the case of using force in Libya, the abstentions 
overcame both countries' long-standing unease about the responsibility to 
protect concept. Two additional factors mattered. Both Russia and China 
place rhetorical emphasis on the importance of regional organisations, and 
to some extent their diplomacy backs their rhetoric; so the Arab League's 
call for action eased the pathway to abstention, a point made explicit in the 
Chinese explanation of their vote. A second factor was US diplomacy. From 
the moment Obama made the decision to go for humanitarian intervention, 
the US diplomatic machinery went into overdrive, with intensive contacts 


at the UN and telephone diplomacy to key capitals. This 
was particularly important in Russia, as well as with 
South Africa, which was persuaded to vote in favour of 
the resolution. 


US diplomacy 
went into 
overdrive 


For non-permanent members of the council, absten¬ 
tions are different; they are simply non-positive votes, 
legally equivalent to 'no' votes. Of course, politically, an 


abstention can attempt to signal acquiescence if not support. Much is left to 
interpretation. Brazil, India and Germany, three countries aspiring to per¬ 
manent seats on the Security Council, all of whom abstained, have been 
working hard to explain their positions. 

India's explanation of its vote is more interesting for what it does not say 
than for what it does. The version submitted by India's ambassador in New 
York wisely omits a paragraph contained in the print version obtained from 
Delhi before hand, a paragraph that lists the commercial value of bilateral 
investments in Libya. (After several decades of allowing oil interests in the 
Gulf to cause US foreign policy to privilege stability over democracy and 
human rights, the United States isn't in a stone-throwing position on this 
issue; but US cynicism doesn't dull India's.) More broadly, India's ambas¬ 
sador used the occasion of a unanimous vote on Cote d'Ivoire a week later, 
which authorised the mission there to use 'all necessary means' (in other 
words, force) to protect civilians, to explain the difference between India's 
position on the two votes: there is a world of difference, he asserted, between 
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Libya and a case where the UN had expended long efforts at diplomacy and 
peacekeeping before being compelled to use force. This was something of a 
non-sequitur, in that there was no credible strategy for mediation or peace¬ 
keeping to halt Gadhafi's march on Benghazi. The ambassador had a point, 
however, on peacekeeping and the protection of civilians: since the end of 
the Cold War, India has deployed over 100,000 troops to UN peacekeeping 
missions, the majority of them with mandates to protect civilians, while the 
equivalent US contribution numbers in the dozens. The US commitment to 
the responsibility to protect concept would be more convincing if it contrib¬ 
uted more substantially to such peacekeeping operations. 

For its part, Brazil struggled with its voting decision, especially as 
President Dilma Rousseff would be receiving Obama two days later and 
had used her first days in office to signal that she would take a less ideo¬ 
logical stance than former President Luiz Inacio 'Lula' da Silva. In the end, 
though, more conservative instincts won out. These were shaped by the 
blunt reality that Brazil does not trust US intentions on the use of force. For 
Brazil, hanging over the debate on Libya is the shadow of Iran, and a fear 
that precedents will ease the pathway to force in that case, where they really 
do not trust American intentions. 

Germany's vote was hardest to explain, since Chancellor Angela Merkel 
had earlier set out two conditions for establishment of a no-fly zone: regional 
support, which had been received in the form of the Arab League vote; and 
UN Security Council authorisation, for which the German vote briefly held 
the balance. Cynicism and domestic politics abounded. The evident tie to 
domestic politics, in the lead-up to the voting in the Baden-Wiirttemberg 
state election, led to withering criticism of the government's decision inside 
Germany. Nothing in Germany's vote or explanation reassured those who 
already had doubts about the viability of Germany taking on a permanent 
or semi-permanent seat in the UN Security Council. 

Real ambivalence and real cynicism clearly both played a role in the 
Libya vote. There are deeper issues, though, that US foreign policy will have 
to grapple with in the coming years. The first is about a deep imbalance in 
the international system, between the financial and diplomatic clout now 
wielded by the emerging powers and their still-limited military muscle. In 
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the wake of the global financial crisis, the international financial architecture 
has been remade to reflect the emerging powers' increased weight. That 
happened remarkably swiftly and peacefully, in large part because the US 
administration had the wisdom to see that there were few real options and 
that, even with new roles for new actors, US influence in the international 
financial system remains extremely strong. Security issues are more complex. 
Economic power is fungible, and emerging powers' economic and energy 
investments give them far more influence in key regions than their global 
military standings would imply. When push comes to shove, however, and 
the use of force is required, they have little to add. 3 The consequence of still- 
dominant US military power is that the United States is held to account for 
actions or inactions that more properly belong to the interna¬ 
tional system as a whole. Had the Security Council not voted 
to act in Libya, and had the United States then judged that the 
political consequences of action outweighed the humanitarian 
cause for action (in other words, had it abided by the coun¬ 
cil's will) we would likely have seen major civilian bloodshed 
in Benghazi. No one would have blamed Berlin or Brasilia for 
that. They would have blamed Washington, even if it had been German 
and Brazilian (and Indian, Russian and Chinese) decisions that forestalled 
action. 

The second issue is the fact that this is not the only recent episode when 
the international community has been divided over the use of force. In 
Kosovo in 1999, Russia blocked efforts to authorise force. In 2003, France, 
Russia, China and several elected members of the council signalled their 
intent to vote against a resolution sought by the G.W. Bush administration, 
at the urging of UK Prime Minister Tony Blair, explicitly authorising the 
use of force against the Iraqi regime. There are vital substantive differences 
between those episodes. There is little doubt, though, that the fact that mil¬ 
itary force was used in any case, by NATO in Kosovo and especially by 
the United States in Iraq, is an issue that still clouds discussions of force at 
the Security Council. The irony of the willingness of successive US admin¬ 
istrations to use force absent Security Council authorisation is that it has 
strengthened international attachment to that authorisation. 


Economic 
power is 
fungible 
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This is not a question of abstract attachment to multilateral rules. It is 
partially a reflection of the simple fact that many countries do not trust the 
United States to use force in ways they support, so they are reluctant to help 
authorise the United States using force at all. Some of this lies in misplaced 
cynicism or conspiracy theories about US foreign policy. In fairness, though, 
the underlying condition for the UN's willingness to lend legal and politi¬ 
cal legitimacy to the use of American power is Washington's willingness to 
exercise restraint in the use of that power. Whatever the pros and cons of the 
use of force in Kosovo and Iraq, the United States cannot fail to recognise 
that if it is willing to act without Security Council authorisation, it should 
not expect Security Council authorisation to be readily available on a 'trust 
us' basis. 

Washington has also to acknowledge that the critics of force are some¬ 
times right. As Gates pointed out shortly before this episode, force always 
has unintended consequences, and the United States has often gotten the 
calculations on force wrong. The abstaining five might ultimately be proved 
right about the use of force in Libya, or events on the ground might ulti¬ 
mately lend credence to the Western/Arab position. 

Beyond Libya 

Context, cynicism and complexity will always be present in international 
political debates about force. We are in bad shape, though, if we don't have 
some basis, however broad, in shared understandings about the purposes 
of force and the circumstances under which the Security Council should 
authorise it. Conceptual progress on one issue, the responsibility to protect, 
is important, but the underlying unease remains. Still lingering, too, are 
questions about enforcement in the nuclear regime, on regional stability, 
and to prevent terrorist action. All these issues remain on the international 
agenda, and remain clouded. 

This should matter to US foreign policy. Washington may not always 
care much about UN legalities, but its allies do, more and more. The United 
States can have force with authorisation and allies, or without both. As the 
influence of emerging powers grows, their voice in this issue is going to 
matter more, not less. 
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That means we are going to have to deepen the debate just joined about 
the circumstances surrounding the legitimate authorisation of force, and 
about alternative means. Three things the Obama administration has done 
will help that debate be productive, not polemical. Firstly, the decision to 
hold back the use of force in Libya until there was both regional support and 
a positive vote in the UN Security Council gives the administration ammu¬ 
nition to argue that the United States is willing to exercise restraint in the 
use of force. Neither this administration nor any other is going to commit 
the United States to never using force absent Security Council authorisation; 
but the credibility of Washington's stated commitment to work hard to align 
what's necessary with what's legal is stronger now. 

Secondly, the Obama administration has emphasised 
political engagement with its opponents. There are clear 
responsibilities in the UN Charter for the use force to maintain 
international peace and security and enforce Security Council 
decisions. Just as heavy, though, are the responsibilities to 
pursue peaceful means to resolve disputes. In Libya, media¬ 
tion was not a practical option, but elsewhere the United States 
has often fallen short in turning over every stone in pursuit of 
a diplomatic solution. American investment in the UN's own diplomatic 
capacity to resolve conflicts has been meagre at best. So Obama's stance on 
engagement helps: if the United States is going to ask the emerging powers 
to shoulder their responsibilities on the use of force (as Obama implicitly did 
in his 28 March address on Libya 4 ), it helps if the US can credibly commit 
to going the extra mile on diplomacy. If the United States works to forge a 
deeper sense of shared security with the emerging powers, it would also be 
better able to align their rapidly increasing diplomatic muscle with its own 
strategies, thus avoiding the kind of tactical missteps and misunderstand¬ 
ings that characterised the gaps between Brazilian and Turkish negotiations 
with Iran in 2010 and those of the P5+1 group, led by the United States. 

Thirdly, the president himself has set the terms of a productive debate on 
the norms of force, in elegant and compelling terms, in his 2009 Nobel Peace 
Prize acceptance speech. The rapturous international receptions for Obama's 
Prague, Cairo and Oslo speeches seem like artefacts of a distant age. At the 
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time, though, his decision to use the Nobel platform to deliver a speech on 
the moral necessity of the option of war was met with profound respect. 

The use of force in the international system surely should engender serious 
debate. It is hard to recall a decision to use force that has not generated fierce 
debate within the administration of the time and among the US public. It 
would be odd indeed if international debate were less than that within the 
United States. In the case of the one recent exception to that generalisation, 
Afghanistan, where US force was launched with broad and deep US public 
support, that support was echoed internationally. Indeed, the UN Security 
Council actually endorsed US force in Afghanistan before being asked. 5 

International lawyers and diplomats divide over whether deliberative 
debate matters, or whether law and norms are only forged in the heat of 
actual votes. Certainly, the combination of the votes on Libya and Cote 
d'Ivoire will shape the future debate on the responsibility to protect far 
more than any abstract discussion. But it would be wrong to neglect the 
fact that the groundwork for movement on the responsibility to protect was 
first laid by then Secretary-General Kofi Annan's call for a change in norm, 
then by the Canadian-sponsored International Commission on Intervention 
and State Sovereignty, which posed tough questions about how to protect 
civilians and prevent genocide. 6 Those two deliberative actions laid the 
groundwork for the adoption of the responsibility to protect norm by the 
UN World Summit in 2005/ and then by the Security Council in 2006, all of 
which were important precursors to the application of the norm in Libya. 

The two Security Council votes to date on Libya constitute important 
steps in the evolution of international norms on force. When all is said and 
done, though, Libya itself is a small test in terms of the international order. 
When harder tests come, and they will, a rough sense of the norms, not 
underpinned by an underlying shared security concept, will not be suffi¬ 
cient. A more deliberate effort to forge common understandings on security 
and the attendant responsibilities is sorely needed. 
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